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a, 
a the present number, we commence the 
volume of the Farmer and Gardener, and 
nnot permit the occasion to pass by without re- 
geet to our patrons the homage of our un- 
Fi feigned thanks. With a view of inducing the 
> agricultural community to read, we have reduced 
our subscription price from $5 to $2 50 per 
In making this reduction, we have been 
ted by motives which we trust will find 
abroad—we were solicitous to aid, to the 
extent of our means, im the dissemination of 
wholesome information amongst the husbandmen 
of our country, believing it essential, in the pres- 
@it aspect of affairs, to their success in business. 
To effect this object—an object near and dear 
to our hearts, we determined at once to bring the 
price of the paper to so low a rate, that it should 
offer an inducement to its extension—and with 
a view. of carrying out our plan, we have taken 
off 50 per cent. of its former price,and in order 
to make up for this voluntary curtailment of our 
income, we respectfully appeal to our subscri- 
bers, in the hope, that each will feel himself call- 
ed upon to obtain for us additional patronage. 
We; of course, lay no claim to any one’s serfi- 
ces in this way ; but as the virtuous are always 
#_ just, our reliance is, that, in the influence of that 
generous spirit of reciprocity, which ever per- 
® vades the minds of good men, we shall find ebery 
disposition to second our views and advance 
our interests. Already we have derived solid 
benefit from the exertions of many of our subscri- 
~ bers to increase the number of our patrons, and 
while we return thanks to those who have so dis- 
interestedly essayed to serve us, we would respect- 
fully invoke each and all, to follow their noble 
Figand public spirited example—and above all, to 
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terme, is payment | in advance, all remittances by 
mail, or private convey ances, will be received as 
so many eloquent testimonials of the approba- 
tion of our subscribers. ; 





WORK FOR MAY. 
_ ON THE FARM. 

In by-gone days, the month that has just past 
was celebrated in song as being prolific of show- 
ers——of showers that fitfully descended amidst 
sunshine and clouds, giving a spring to, vegeta- 
tion and clothing the earth with its richest ver- 
dure—but alas! April is no longer that handmaid 
of the husbandman that she was wont to be,—so 
changed is her character, that those who witness- 
ed the invigorating effects of her former séasons, 
would know her no longer by her influence on 
pthe growth of plants and flowers. Instead of 
having some twenty rains of greater or less mag- 
nitude, during the last month, we had but two, 
and one of these accompanied by one of the se- 
verest snows we recollect to have seen for a long 
time. Indeed, so completely changed has been 
the temperature of our seasons, that there were, 
during the past month, more snow, ice and thont 
than rains:—only on Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings last, there were ice at our residence, the 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and on the same day 
at Marietta, Pa. the snow was several inches 
deep. 

These changes of climate must necessarily 
bring about a new era in the calendar of planting 
——must produce correspondent changes in the 
time of committing various seeds to the bosom 
of the earth. 

As we have before observed, the changed char- 
acter of our seasons,'as manifested in that of the 
month that has just closed upon us, has devolved 
upon us all, who get our livings out of the earth, 
additional responsibilities ; for much of the labor 
which formerly had already been performed, is 
yet to be done; thus rendering the season, which 
was always short enongh for most agricultural 
purposes, still more brief, and the necessary Jabors 
of the field the more onerous, , But as our fath- 





valuable grain will have to be the main reliance 






in proportion to the babi and on on ok 
which surrounded them, ¢o Tet‘us, with tesolute = 
and indomitable determination, preach 
the goal of our hopes, and all will be’ ‘wall for 
what men can do, ié within the powers of 
ment of the American husbandmen. oe oe 
Then let us see ‘what ts to be doné ore ae 
ON THE. FARM. tities 
Corn.—-As under present circumstances, this gee 








































































of all for bread, we must again call the attention “ 

of the agricultural community to the necessity of -* 
putting in every acre of ground that they can spare — 
and to cultivate well. Andhere we would be’ 
permitted to premise, that with judicious culture, 7 
it is as profitable, if not moréso, than any other 

of the grain crops, while if it. be neglected; its * 
yield serves as a rebuke to those, who, with the 
means of success. in their hands, permitted the 
opportunity of. securing a, to: wh ie ann ‘ 
ved, 

Much depends on the repel of the 
and equally as much in the care bestowed 
its culture. It matters not“how it be: planted, Be 
whether in wide or narrow rows, the soil must i 
be kept clean and well stirred until the 
are laid by for the season. We have in our 
number entered fully i modes of culture 
and treated amply upon that’branch of business, 
and respectfully refer our readers to the faeteand 
calculations we bave there arrayed. They are: 
important, and should be read and stodied by eves 
ry one who desires to excel im the cultare of,eéen:” 
We think we have clearly demonstrated in thet 
paper, that large products can only be secyred. 
by close planting—by the multiplication of plants 
upon a given quantity of ground; and we wotld = 
here respectfully ask of oor patrons; if it be not ES. “q 
convenient for them to pat in their respestive'en- 
tire crops in this way, to select aa acre or two. e 
good land, manure it well, and treat 
before directed in the paper to wh F 
alluded. They may each rest piste ae i 
experiment, if carried out in good faith, will more , 
than repay them for Nin 





pense that it vethem. = 4 
ers of old, in battling for aur liberties, incrensed| wt ‘ 
recollect, that,as one of the conditions of our! i i | 
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for next to the breadstaff proper, it affords more 
real nutriment for the sustenance of human life 
than any other vegetable that is grown ; besides 
which, it is of all others the one the most univer- 
sally palatable to man. Many farmers and plant- 
ers merely raise a sufficiency for the purposes of 
their tables, and thereby commit a m-st fatal er- 
tor; for there is no root which keeps better, if 
properly taken up, and put away either in a dry 
gellar, or buried in open ground ; nor are there 
eny which can be more advantageously substitu- 
ted for grain in the feeding of stock. Deeming 


. them thus highly important, we will say some- 


thing of their culture. Upon this subject there 
is a great diversity of opinion ; but as we have 
never conceived the absurd notion of playing the 


’ part of an arbiter in matters of agricultural dis- 


putation, we shall content ourself to lay down 
such simple modes of culture as, in our opinion, 
are calculated to ensure reasonably good crops, 
The soil best adapted to their culture is un- 
questionably a deep rich loam, in which are com- 


“mingled generous portions of vegetable pabulum, 


or matier easily convertible into it; but howev- 
er intrinsically rich the soil may be, potatoes 
should have a good supply of alimentary manures 
to draw upon during the growth of the plants; for 


was they are heavy feeders it is necessary to pro- 
om "we "vide them with plenty of food. 


It is thought by many well thinking farmers, 
that they yield most when planted on newly turn- 
ed-up sod. Whenever they are raised thereon, 
the sod should be ploughed with great care, so as 
that all the sods be turned under—the field should 
be harrowed in the same direction as it is plough- 
ed, so as not to disturb the sod in its inverted po- 
sition. Care too, must be taken in the covering 
of the sets, so that no clods or unbroken earth re- 
main upon them to obstruct their passage through 
the soil. The best manure for potatoes, is long 
unrotted stable dung: if, however, this cannot be 
obtained, the litter of the cow-yard, leaves and 
mould from the woods, the twigs of pine trees, 
sea-weed, or weeds of any kind, will each and all 
prove valuable substitutes. The distance of 
planting may be from 27 inches to three feet, 
whether the plan of culture be in rows or hills: 
if im rows, the seis should be placed from 8 to 10 
inches apart: if in hills,$ setsin each. The 
rows or hills, should run north and south. And 
we would here remark, that whether the plan of 
planting be either one or the other, each should 
present a flat surface ; the manner pursued by 
some, of bringing their potatoe rows and hills to 
a point, is radically defective, and should be a- 





bandoned by all. As soon as the first indication 
of the appearance of the plants, which are in 
tows, occurs, a harrow should be drawn across 
the rows. By this process the earth becomes o- 
pened and freely admits the plants to pierce the 
earth, while the partial cultivation they thus re- 
ceive, serves the double purpose of destroying 
grass and weeds, and of giving to them a start 
and impetus to their growth at the onset, a most 
important consideration. When the plants are 
up, they should be slightly sprinkled with plaster. 
As soon as they have reached a few inches in 
height, the plough should be passed through the 
rows on either side, throwing the, furrow from 
them as the plough goes one way, and returning it 
again as it comes back. This pulverises the 
soil,and serves to render it in the best possible 
condition to benefit the growing plants. The 
subsequent ploughings, or hoeings, must be regu- 
lated by the condition of the ground ; the great 
object being to keep it clean, the soil mellow and 
loose. In most cases, three ploughings or hoe- 
ings, will be sufficient; but of this the cultivator 
must judge for himself, as much depends upon 
the condition of the soil, and its predisposition to 
generate grass and weeds. 

The preserving of potatoes is an easy matter, if 
care be observed in taking them up before they 
are injured by the frost. As soon as they are dug. 
while the earth attaching to them is moist, they 
should either be removed to the cellar, which 
should bea dry one, or buried in the earth in small 
lots, on a dry and rather elevated situation. O- 
ver each pile that is buried, there should be a 
slight covering of straw, and about 9 inches of 
earth, observing to make the heap of a conical 
form, so as to drain off the waterfreely. Around 
each heap there should be a ditch constructed 30 
as to carry off the water. 


Carrots.—lIf you have not already put in your 
carrots, do so with all possible expedition, as the 
sooner they are got in, the better chance you will 
have of getting a large crop. Of this root, we feel 
much solicitude that you should raise a large 
quantity, and we are sure your good lady will re- 
member us in her gratitude next winter, when she 
comes to reap the benefit in butter and milk,should 
you permit her to have them fed to her dairy cows 
—for there is no greater truth, than that they are 
beyond all comparison the best feed for milch 
cows that was ever given to this generous animal. 

Let your ground, which should be a sandy 
loam, be manured with about 20 double horse or 
ox cart loads of well rotted manure, or 150 bush-" 
els of ashes to the acre, and ploughed as deep as 





your team can pierce the earth. Two ploughings 
is best. Harrow thoroughly, so as to pulverise 
the earth finely, and sow while it is moist. In 
drills 15 inches apart is the best distance, if you 
plant in drills; the plants in the drills should be 
thinned out so as to#stand about $8 inches apart. 
Should you prefer broadcast you may safely sow 
them in that way ; and when the plants come ‘up, 
let a careful hand go through them, thinning them . 
out so as to stand about 4 inches asunder. In § 
this operatiun, it will be found necessary to use” 
the hand as well as the hoe, as it is impossible to.# 
perform it with exactness without using the for- 
mer, many of the plants coming up so closely as 
to defy being properly thinned with the hoe. | 
Your hogs will eat the plants thus drawn out. | 
with avidity and greatly profit by them. 

Two or three workings will be necessary to 
keep down weeds and grass, and to give the 
plants a chance of growing freely. Bear in mind 
GF that it is necessary to keep them clean, and the 
ground well stirred. 7 ; 


Preparing the seed—Rub the seed through 
your hands, so as to deprive them of the beard, 
and give to their form more roundness ; soak them 
in warm water a day or two, then drain off the 
water and mix them with plaster or dry ashes. 
By submitting them to this process you will make 
them germinate much quicker, and you Will be 
enabled to sow them with much more exactness, 
and consequently with less loss of seed. 

Quantity of seed—If sown broadcast 4}lbs. of 
seed will be necessary : if in drills $}1b. will be 
sufficient. These quantities are prescribed upon 
the supposition that the seed is fresh and good. 


Depth of sowing—Make your drills about an 
inch deep: if sown broadcast, they should be 
lightly harrowed in—perhaps it would be best to 
brush them in. They should be rolled; if sown 
broadcast, and if in drills, the back of the rake used 
for covering should be drawn over them. 

Keeping them through the winter—Bury them 
in moist sand, or put them away in your cellar with 
a slight covering of straw and sand. 

You may with great advantage give them two 
or three times a week to your horses, and there- 
by save your grain feed. A peck at a meal, cut 
up fine, is enough. Besides being a highly nu- 
tritious food, they serve to keep the bowels open, 
and the blood pure and cool. We have nodoubt | 
by alternating your horses’ feed between carrots 
and grain, that you will greatly contribute to their 
general health, besides enabling you to sell more. 4 
of the latter, and thus add to your income. 

An acre of ground that will bring you fifty 
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‘the carrots and roll them in plaster or dry ashes. 


. paised all winter; but as it is always neatest to put 


: for hogs, they are only equalled by carrots, being 





bushels of corn, with the same labor and atten- 
tion, will produce seven hundred bushels of car- 
rots, and surely, we need not add, that the later 
will go much farther in feeding out to your stock. 

Parsnirs.—Tbe same culture, as advised with 
respect to carrots, should be observed with this 
root, with this exception, that the drills for pars- 
nips should be 18 inches apart, and the plants 
stand 4 inches asunder. 
_ Preparing the seed—Soak them as advised for 


Quantity of seed—If sown broadcast 6 lb. of 
seed to the acre will be requisite: if in drills 4 
Ibs. will be sufficient. 

Preserving them through the winter-—These be- 
ing a hardy root will stand out where they are 


: 
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away whatever is grown, it will be best to take 
them up. Should you do so, you may keep them 
as you would potatoes. 

For feed for milch cows, cattle generally, and 


highly nutritious, healthful, and eminently condu- 
cive to the secretion of milk. 

Mancer Wurrzer anv ornern Beets—As 
the time has arrived for putting in these roots, let 
us advise you to try either one or both of them. 
The first variety possesses in an eminent degree 
the power of inducing cattle or hogs fed upon 
them to take on fat, and may with decided good 
effect be fed occasionally to your horses. The 
product of either in good loamy ground, under 
good culture, is immense. In England, 50 tons, 
it is stated, have been raised on anacre; but if 
one-third that quantity could be raised in this 
country, it would prove a most profitable crop. 
They may be either raised broadcast or in drills. 
If the former, they should be thinned out so as to 
stand about 15 inches apart: if the latter way, the 
drills should be about from 24 to $0 inches wide 
80 as to admit of ploughing, and the plants about 
12 or 15 inches asunder. 

The soil should as in the case of carrots and 
parsnips be a good loam,* to be well manured and 
deeply ploughed. The after culture consists in 
keeping the ground clean from weeds, and well 
stirred until the plants are sufficiently large to 
shade the ground, when they will take care of 
themselves. 

If the Mangel Wurtzel be sown in April, or ear- 
ly in May, their leaves will be sufficiently grown 
o pull offin July to be fed to cattle and hogs. In 

ing the leaves, care must be taken to take off 





only the. under ones, leaving those at the top un- 
touched. . The best way to strip the leaves, is to 
sieze the under leaves with both hands at once, 
pressing the thumb against the stem, taking them 
off with one press downwards. As the lower 
leaves are taken off, new ones come out, so that 
you may strip the lower part of the plant two or 
three times in a season, thus securing for your 
stock plentiful supplies of excellent green food. 

Quantity of seed—If sown in drills $lb. will 
be about the proper quantity : if broadcast, less 
than 6lbs. should not be seeded on an acre. 

Preparation of the seed—Soak them in hot wa- 
ter 24 hours, roll in plaster, or ashes, and sow. 

Culture—After every stripping of leaves, the 
ground should be stirred: this imparts new life to 
the plants, and will make them throw out fresh 
supplies of leaves immediately. 

Harvesting and Keeping —Just before the frosts 
set in, take up the roots and let them remain until 
a portion of the watery particles with which they 
are filled are evaporated, then either bury them as 
you would potatoes, or stow them away in your 
cellar. 

The leaves in winter, if cut up finely and mixed 
with cut hay, will be readily eaten by your horses, 
while the roots sliced in winter affords a most ex- 
cellent, nutritious, and healthful, feed for your hor- 
ses, cattle or hogs; for the two former they should 
be mixed either with cut hay or straw. 

For milch cows they are of too fattening a na- 
ture to be generally fed, conducing more to the 
increase of flesh than to the secreting of milk ; but 
for them, if mixed with cut clover hay, they will 
be found eminently serviceable. / 
With the uses and virtues of the common beet, 
every farmer is so well acquainted, that we do 
not deem it necessary to say aught in their favor; 
for all know them to be just as good for the table 
as they are for stock of ail kinds. 
,Pumpexins—As every farmer knows their va- 
lue and mode of culture, we will content ourself 
with reminding them, that now is the time to plant 
them, and by advising them to distribute their 
seed freely through their corn-fields. 
BuckwHeat—Any time from the beginning of 
this month till the beginning of July you may 
sow your buckwheat and be sure of a saving 
crop. 

Quantity of seed to the acre—With respect to 
the quantity of seed there is great difference of o- 
pinion, while some sow but a peck, others seed 
from three to four pecks ; perhaps three pecks is 
about the proper allowance. 








| work let us remind you that you never gave 


ter.hay to your milch. than is buckwheat 
raw wll coed ou a 

it. upon you to e 

you would your best We. 

experience, and, therefore, are ‘more anxious 
that you take care of it. we 


Mittet—This grain may be sown any te 
between the middle of this month and the middle 
of July, and will make you a heavy crop of hay 
in six weeks, say from 2 to 4 tons to the acre, If 
you design it for hay alone, as soon as the head is 
formed, you should cut it; cure it in cocks, and 
you will have a hay more nutritious than any oth- 
er. Iteures easily, keeps well, and is eaten with 
avidity by either horses or catile. ; 

If you want to obtain the grain, let it remain a 
few days longer until the head turns yellow ; then 
cut; thresh out the seed, when dried, and stack or 
stow away your hay. When the seed is permit- 
ted to ripen, the hay, of course, is harsher; but is 
still a highly nutritious provender for stock of alk 
kinds. ; 

If you desire hay only, you may sow from three 

pecks toa bushel of the seed: if for both grain 
and hay, from 2 to 8 pecks will be sufficient. 
Fietp Peas anv Beans—Do notomit to plant 
plenty of both ; if you have no ground that you 
can specially appropriate for such purpose, plant 
them through your corn-fields: they will not ma- 
terially abstract from the product of your corn, 
while they will greatly tend to increase the solid 
comforts of your household, and add no little to 
your profits. 
If you have a piece of ground that you can 
spare for their culture, you can either sow them 
broadcast, or in drills. 
Should you desire early feed for soiling either. 
your cattle or hogs, the field pea sown broadcast, 
and cutas you would clover, will be found to be 
a highly acceptable treat to them. 


Cansaces—Do you contemplate putting in 
few acres of cabbages to carry your cattle and hogs 
through the winter? If you do, procure seed of 
any of the large and hardy kinds ; sow them ina 
plant bed, and transplant when the plants are of 
poper size. You may with care raise as much 


green food on an acre in cabbages as of any thing 
else, and {am sure you cannot provide any thing’ 
that will be more acceptable in winter. 


Sweet Porarozs—Now is the time, if you: 


have not already done so, to plant this excellent 
and productive root. 


Parma Cunistianp Sun-rtowen—The seeds 








” “They will however grow on any rich soil well 


While we are upon this part of our month’s 
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Water & Musx-mecons, anv CanTacevres. 
The sooner this month you get in these luscious 
fruits the better. Sandy soi] as you know suits 
them best; but you must bear in mind that if you 
wish fine frait, you must give to each hill a libe- 
ral allowance of well rotted manure, or ashes, and 
as your plants come up, sprinkle over them, and 
the hills, a little of the flour of sulphur, and in a 
few days give to each hill about a table spoonful 
of spent ashes and plaster of paris, mixed in equal 
portions. The first will prove'a preventive from 
the bugs, as also a stimulant, in its power to at- 
tract moisture from the atmosphere, while the last 
will act in the latter capacity, secure to your plants 
atapid growth, and soon place them beyond the 
influence of the insect tribe. 

If you have no flower of suphur, make a de- 
coction of the leaves of Elder, and water your 
melon plants, or strew the green leaves of Elder 
over them. If you have no elder, the leaves of 
the black walnut will answer equally well; so also 
willa decoction of the leaves of tobacco, or soot, 
or soap-suds, sprinkled over the plants, act in 
the double character of manure and an expel- 
lant of insects. 

And here we would remark, that by the use of 
either of the above articles, you may save your 
pumpkins, squashes, cucumbers, and cabbage plants. 
For the latter, a decoction of sulphur and soot, is 
particularly efficacious. 

Crover rizitps.—If you have not already 
done so, sow, in the proportion of a bushel to the 
acre, of plaster of paris, over your clover fields ; 
the benefit will be four-fold. 

Ruta 8aca.—Do you contemplate sowing any 
of this valuable root? If you do, flush up the 
ground you intend for it, deeply, say 7 or 8 inches 
deep; let it lay and mellow ; plough it again on 
the first of June, and on or about the 15th of that 
month, give your ground a third and last plough- 
ing, first manuring it with about 20 cart loads of 
rotted manure, then harrow twice; lay off your 
drills, and sow or drill in your seed as thinly as 
you can, making your rows about 27 inches apart. 

Mf you have ‘no rotted manure, 150 bushels of 
spent ashes will prove an excellent substitute. If 
you use the latter, do not plough; but harrow it 
in... The plants,should stand about 10 inches or 
efootapart in the drills. You will of course thin 


a few inches high, run the plough through them, 
turing the furrow from them. Cléan ont the 
weeds with the hand and hoe, at the same time 
thinning the plants by hand as directed above. 
They must subsequently, as requisite, be cleaned 
with the cultivator or hoe. 

Another method of growing this root, and 
which is preferred by many, is this: after the 
ground is harrowed, furrows are run through it 
27 inches apart; into these the dung or manure 
is spread, then the plough goes on either side of 
these furrows, turning up on each side another fur- 
row, so as to form a ridge,which is smoothed down, 
and the seed drilled or dibbled in upon the top ; 
thus concentrating all the manure in one drill, and 
securing to the plant a plentiful supply of nourish- 
ment. 

From 700 to 1,500 bushels of Ruta baga have 
been thus raised on an acre. 

It may be well here to observe, that dry loamy, 
or sandy loam, suits this root best, and that, in 
wet grounds, it will not grow well. 
Fences.—Examine all your fences, and have 
them thoroughly repaired, so as to prevent the in- 
cursions of beasts of all descriptions. 
Certrars—Have your cellars cleaned, taking 
care to remove all vegetable offal of every descrip- 
tion: when thus cleaned, purify the walls by 
whitewashing, and the floor by sprinkling lime o- 
ver it. In making your whitewash, slake the 
lime in your cellar, so that it may receive the pu- 
rifying effect of the gases which fly off. 
Wuite-wasninc—Have your barns, stables, 
and poultry houses, inside and out, well white- 
washed, as also your garden and yard fences, as 
well as those on either side the avenue leading to 
your dwelling ; not forgetting, while your white- 
washer has the brush in hand, to let him apply it 
freely to every part of your dwelling that is not 
papered or painted. Besides adding much to the 
appearance ofa homestead, there is nothing more 
promotive of health than this method of cleansing. 

Having freely attended to the business of the 

arm, as a matter of sheer justice, we must be per- 
mitted to say something about the kitchen and 
flower gardens, as it would be uncourteous not to 
devote a portion of our attention to the lady, who 
does so much honor, and contributes so much of 
solid happiness and comfort to your establishment, 
and to whose economy and prudence, you are so 
largely indebted for all that lends to life its charms, 
and makes your domestic fireside the seat of hap- 
piness, and the abode of bliss. 
IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Water Melons, Gantaleupes, Musk-melons, Cu- 





them out to that distance. When the plants are 


eumbers, and Squashes—The sooner you get the 


above fruit and vegetables in thismonth the Bet- 
ter. If possible, you should not-deluy planting 
them beyond the 15th of the month. ; 

Mode of preparing the ground—Select a piece 
of rich, sandy loam, or a deep mellow loam, in 
which sand forms a constituent part, well exposed 
to the south, manure it liberally, and dig it up 
deep; at the distance of every six feet, dig a hole 
12 inches deep and 18 inches wide; fill it up 
with well rotted manure; over this, draw about 4 
inches in depth of the ground you took out of thé 
hole just dug, mix it well with the dung or ma- 
nure, after this put on the remainder of the earth, 
forming therewith a flat hill, about 12 inches 


6 or 8 seed over them about 2 inches apart ; cove 
er them about an inch deep. When your plants 
come up, sprinkle over them a small portion of the 
flour of sulphur, and when they have attained the 
height of an inch or two, and have got their rough 
leaves, thin them out so as to leave from 2 to $ 
of the strongest and most vigorous plants. As 
your vines need it, draw earth around them as 
high up as the seed leaves. You must now top 
your plants at the end of the first runner, which 
you will know by its resemblance to a amall bud, 
being the advancing top of the plant. Take this 
off close, which may be done either with the point 
of a penknife, a small pair of scissors, or may be 
pinched off with the finger and thumb. Whiche- 
ver way you do it, you must be careful not to go 
so close as to wound the joint from which it pro- 
ceeds. 

You must now watch your hills, and as the 
ground either gets weedy or baked they must be 
cleaned and stirred, a great portion of your suc- 
cess depending on keeping the earth free from 
weeds and open, so as to receive every advantage 
from rain, dew, and atmosphere, 

Cauliflowers, Brocoli and Cabbages—Your 
early plants of the two former must now be planted 
out, as also those of the latter. The seed of the lat- 
ter must be sown early this month, treating the 
plants when they first come up to a gentle sprink- 
ling of flour of sulphur, or a decoction of sootand 
sulphur, to ariswer the two-fold purpose of pre- 
venting destruction by insects, and of giving the 
plants themselves a vigorous start. 

There is one thing that we would wish es 
cially to impress upon your minds: it is this, that 
by watering your plants twice a week with soa 
suds, you will ensure their growth in the most vie 
gorous way :maginable ; for of all liquid manures, 
we know of none so pre-eminently adapted to give 
an impetus to vegetation, 

Beans and Peas—Now is the time to put in 
your beans and peas of all varieties; and in or- 
der to insure a continuous supply, it is best to 
plant portions of them at intervals of some days 
apart: by this means you can always have them 
young and tender for your table. 

Lettuce—Put in your lettuce as early thi 
month as possible, so that you may have fine hea¢ 
to succeed that which you planted earlier. 

Radishes—If you desire this vegetable in pe 
fection choose a fine piece of sandy loam, manu 
it well, dig deeply, rake your ground fine, and p 
in your seed while the soil is moist—by thi 
means, you will push their growth on rapidly, 





thing most desirable where you wish to produe 
a crisp and tender root. 
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Carrots, Parsnips and Beets—No time should 
be lost in getting these roots in ; for the best me- 
thod of cultivation, we refer you to our diree- 
tions under the head of work on the farm. 
Celery—If you were so provident as to sow 
this seed so as to have plants early, now is the 
time to set them out. If you have not done so, 
sow your seed as soon as possible, and you will 


- have a supply for winter use. 


Asparagus—Keep your beds free from weeds, 


- and as soon as the roots which come up appear 
_ to get small, mind that that is the time to stop 
- cutting ; for if you continue after nature gives you 


this sign, your next year’s crop will be greatly di- 
minished both in quantity and quality. Many a 


- fine bed has been spoiled in this way. 


Onions—Be careful to keep your onion beds 
clean and the earth well stirred; for much will 
depend upon it whether you have them full grown 
or stunted. 

Tomatoes and Egg Plants—The seeds of these 
excellent vegetables, if not sown before, may now 


_ be put in. 


Red Peppers, Okra and Nasturtium—It is time 
that each of these be sown, the seeds will vege- 
tate freely, and the plants if attended to will grow 
vigorously. 

Pot-herbs of all kinds may now be sown. 

In concluding this branch of our remarks, we 
would observe, that if you wish your garden to be 
worthy of your ambition and pride, you must give 
to it a vigilant supervision, and see that your gar- 
dener end hands delay nothing that should be 
done one day until the next—time, which is al- 
ways precious, is peculiarly so in the manage- 
ment of a garden. Your beds should at all times 
be kept clean and well stirred; weeds and grass 
of all kinds should find no resting place in it, and 
whenever a drought occurs, the watering pot 
should be freely used. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Dahlias—Plant out your Dahlia roots as soon 
as you possibly can in the beginning of this month, 


and here let us enjoin it upon you to give them |" 


plenty of well rotted manure—place your sticks 
when you plant the roots, and do not in the course 
of the season spare water and soap-suds. They 
are lovely flowers, and are worthy of all your 
attention. 

Hyacinths and Tulips—Protect your beds of 
each of these flowers, by boards or matting. 

Ranunculuses and flowering bulbs shouldall be 
watered, and shaded from the mid-day sun, if you 


- desire to prolong their bloom. 


Carnations—As your pot Carnations advance, 
give them all proper care, and see that they do 
not suffer for water, and as the flower stems ad- 
vance attach neat sticks to them for their support. 

Pinks—These too will require similar treat- 
ment. 

Annual Flowers—Most kinds of annual flow- 
ersmay now be sown, and as it is desirable to 
force them into a condition for early planting, be 
sure to sow your seeds on rich beds, and keep 
—— watered. 

owers which are propagated by slips should 
undergo that operation Saag this math. 
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ones. If your vel walks become ‘or 
weedy, recollect that by watering them with brine 
one a sure means of their destruction in your 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 

We learn, with much satisfaction, that a dis- 
tinguished American agriculturist now in Europe, 
has prevailed upon Mr. J. Whitaker of Yorkshire, 
to send a part of his superior herd of Improved 
Durham Short Horns, to this country, for sale, 
by auction, and that they may be expected to ar- 
rive early this summer; we also understand the 
sale will take place in the neigh borhood of Phila- 
delphia. : 

It may not be improper to state, that Mr. Whita- 
ker is the most celebrated and successful breeder 
of “ Durham Short Horns” in England, and it is 
principally from his stock that “Colonel Powel” 
and the “Ohio Importing Company,” have made 
their best selections for some years past, and they 
are universally acknowledged to be the finest cat- 
tle ever brought to this country. A rare chance, 
will, therefore, soon be offered for obtaining 
choice and pure animals, without the risk or ex- 
pense of a sea voyage. 





[From the Germantown Telegraph.]} 
RAISING OF THE SILKWORM, AND THE 
CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

NO. I. 


Mr. Freas,—As every thing relating to the 

growing and breeding that curious insect, the 
Silkworm, in the United States, and particularly 
in the State of Pennsylvania, is becoming interest- 
ing to the community, a short history of the 
worms that produce white silk, which were raised 
by the subscriber, in Germantown, the last season, 
from one ounce of eggs, will, it is presumed, be 
so to your subscribers. 
In the month of May last, I purchased of Mr. 
Terhoeven, one ounce of eggs. About the 16th 
of the same month, I put them in a paste-board 
box about 20 inches square, and spread the eggs 
evenly over the bottom of the box, and placed 
it in a third story room, where the temperature 
was about 70 Fanrenheit—the sun not being per- 
mitted to shine on them. On the 21st and 22d, 
some thousands came out, which were kept by 
themselves ; and on the 23d, the remainder, being 
seven days from the time they were placed on the 
paper. Should it be rainy and cold, it will take 
longer for the eggs to hatch. The time of com+ 
ing out is between seven and nine o’clock, A. M. 
—very few make their appearance after that time, 
till the next day at the same hours. ‘ Whep they 
begin to hatch, lay a thin piece of paper over the 
eggs, punctured full of small holes with a pin, and 
put the ieaves on the top: the worms will come 
up through these holes and attach themselves to 
the leaves, when they can be removed to another 
piece of paper. 

They are of a dark color, about one-fourth of 
an inch in length, very active and extremely vo- 





new with avidity. sont 
carefully examine the old ones ; a8. many. 
partially folded up. in the old leaves, .. ‘ a: 
age many thousands may'be kept together. © 
ter the first moulting, they require about double 
the space. Those that came out on the 21 
went into their moulten state on the 29th, 
continued about two days dormant; during all 
this time they should not be disturbed, and very 
few leaves given them. On the ist June, they 
were roused, having ore i gg oy J eight 
from the e Be particular in keeping 
worms of the same age together. The space for 
the first age, for one ounce of eggs, should be a, 
bout seven or eight square feet: but the more 
room they have the better they eat, and.,their 
breathing and perspiration are. more free, The 
mutable and irregular climate of Pennsylvania, 
will have a great effect on the nerves-and fibres 
of those worms hatched from eggs newly ye 
ed from the warm and steady climates of Italy 
and France: some time, therefore, will be neces- 
sary before their fibres will acquire a facility of 
contracting and expanding, with sufficient quick- 
ness to answer the sudden changes of the weather, 
I shall treat on the second stage of the worm, 
in my next number. A few ounces of eggs, long 
since acclimated to this climate, producing white 
cocoons 212 to the pound, can be had on imme- 
diate application to the subscriber. 
JEDEDIAH STRONG, 
Germantown ; 
Or of Henny B. Hirst, Arcade, Philadelphia, 


SILK CULTURE. 


We have seen a beautiful sample of sewing silk, 
which, while it proves the success that may at- 
tend the Silk culture in this state, does great cred* 
it to the taste and skill of the young lady, Miss 
Clarissa Moulton, of Centre-Harbor, who manu- 
factured it, 

She superintended the production of her mul- 
berry trees from the seed; atterded the silk worms, 
and with no other machinery than a common 
reel and spinning-wheel, reeled, spun and dyed 
the silk. 

The silk is of fine, smooth thread, and in the 
sample before us, five rich and brilliant colors.— 
The effort of this young lady deserves much 
praise, and are worthy of imitation. 

We are informed that she has mulberry trees 
for sale, which we mention for the benefit of 
those persons in the vicinity who may wish fora 
supply.— Portsmouth Journal. 


SILK BUSINESS, 

We are glad to find that the silk business is be- 
ginning to attract the attention of persons in “4 
neighborhood, who are competent to manage. 
wide akill and success, and ‘to bring information 
and intelligence to aid.enterprige in the promotion 
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is no art or mystery in the pro- 
that more persons do not enter 

cultivation of the mulberry tree, to's 

extent at least.— Fredericktown Herald. 


ma one sewee! HORSES. age 
rendering horses e most 
unruly mes he perfectly Sediont and docile, 
seems to be satisfactorily unfolded in the annexed 
communication, which we extract from the N. Y. 
Semit oy tue Times. For many years this 
curious art has been deemed by the world some- 
thing like a supernatural gift, with which but few 
men, and those “far between,” were endowed. 
According to Mr. Lewis’ account of the matter, 
any person possessing a quick eye, ready hand, 
active heel, and a certain portion of animal cour- 
age, by following the simple directions of Mr. 
Jonathan Smith, can learn to break the most un- 

raly horses that ever stood upon four legs: 

Llangollen, Ky. Feb. 19, 1887. 

Dear Sin—It was on the 26th of May, 1823, 
at Court-House, in the Old Dominion, 
(God bless her!) where I then lived, that I first 
saw the late Jonatnan Smitu. It was Court 


tn 
i 


day, and he, surrounded by a crowd of gentlemen, 


began thus :—“Every groom and trainer, gentle- 
men, has his own way of bridling, and brgaking, 
and managing horses. [ am a teacher of the art; 
I can tame the most ungovernable horse on this 
a in one hour. And if any of you want to 
how, I will teach you the theory, and show 

the practice, on this condition: If I fail, you 
shall pay me nothing ; if 1 succeed, and satisfy 
you that you can do it as well as I, you and each 
of you who are taught shall pay me $10. J will 
make the horse follow me without bridle, halter, 
or saddle, through this crowd ; stand quietly while 
[ crack this whip repeatedly over his back ; make 
him give me any foot at command, and lie down 
if you wish it.” “Agreed, agreed !” 
cried half a dozen voices, of which mine was one. 
“Bring up Madison’s mare, and if he can do half 
what he says withher, he must deal with the 
Devil.” “No, gentlemen,” said Smith, “there is 
no devilishment in it, but plain common sense, as 
you will see. Take the mare into that house out 
yonder,” (it was a log house, about 20 feet square) 
“all horses may be managed in the same way.” 
The mare was a wild, skittish young thing, high 
withal, disposed to kick and bite, and 

would not let astranger touch her. “Come, gen- 
tlemen,” said Smith, “let us go to the stable.” 
As he went along, he examined carefully a whip 
whieh he carried, formed like a wagoner’s, but 
lighter in the handle and longer in the thong and 
lash. When’ we got to the door, Smith said no 
man but himself must enter. “Look through the 
and see what I do, and how Ido it. Shut 

the - etree! me, and fasten oa ae went sud- 
very boldly, and before the mare could 

im, he "Was giving her the lash on her 


eRe 
she ; ) backing out 
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and 
side of the house, k at the greatest 

distance from him. No rest, no breathing time 
was given ; the sweat began to flow, and the mare 
slower in her movements, and occasionally to 
turn so as to screen her hind legs from the lash. 
When she turned her head towards him, and ap- 
proached nearest, he stopped the whip, stretched 
out his hand towards her and said, “Come along.” 
But she was off again instantly, and again the lash 
was applied. Presently she stopped, turned, look- 
ed at him, and inclined slightly towards him. He 
reached out his hand, stopped whipping, and 
touched her neck, saying again, “Come along.” 
But there was wo come along in her; there she 
stood suddenly. Away he leaped, and plied the 
lash and repeated “Cume along.” She soon turn- 
ed, came towards him, and stopped. He was 
watching her, and the moment she began to ad- 
vance, he did also, so that now he was near her, 
he patted her, stopped whipping, and as he moved 
away said, “come along.” She begun to move 
with him ; but as if-panie struck, a moment after- 
wards darted off. The lash was poured into her. 
She stopped, trembled, and dunged. “You'll see 
now,” said Smith to us, “they generally do this 
when giving up.’ She approached; he patted 
her neck, stopped whipping, and said, “come 
along,” moving slowly from her. She now obey- 
ed, following him several times around the room. 
He patted her neck, and, as she was following 
him, he suddently darted away and began with 
the whip, crying “come a'ong.” Instantly she 
was at his side, and the whip ceased to flash thro’ 
the air, and he was patting her neck as she fol- 
lowed him around. Whenever she lagged, he 
was away, and the whip applied. Never after 
that would she remain two feet from him: “You 
see, gentlemen,” said he, “the principle—The 
whip never touches her to hurt when near me ; 
nothing near me, or that I bring to her, is to hurt 
her $0 much as her fear of me, or any thing in 
contact with me.” He then took off his glove, 
thrust his fist into his armpit and then rubbed it 
on and in her nostrils. After a few more times 
around the room, the mare following close to 
him, he said “open the door.” The door was 
opened, and the mare followed close to him off to 
the crowd, and through it, and back again to the 
stable. He come out, closed the door, and said, 
“This, gentlemen, is always the first lesson, and 
never has to be repeated—After a horse follows in 
the stable, it is but to make him do it in a small 
lot, were he cannot escape you. It has taken 
about thirty minutes. On the whole, it is humane, 
for it prevents all future contention. On enter- 
ing her stable hereafter, she should be reminded 
by a single touch of the whip, and ‘come along.’ 
She will now follow the smallest boy, who will 
go in alone, give her the hint with the whip, and 
say, ‘come along.” for a treaty has been formed 
with her to this effect, ‘hat when near you, she is 
never to be struck; but if at a distance and dis- 
obedient she suffers not afler the fault, but during 
its commission. By this treatment her whole na- 
ture will be changed, and she may be taught, by 
the rational application of the principle, to do any 
thing that a horse can do. I will now show you 
that she will let me handle her feet, &c. so soon as 
I teach her what I want her todo.” He went in 
and closed the door. She came up to him ; he 


seeming as if she would break through the | patted 
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her shoulder, then her arm, and carried his 
hand down the fore leg ; she drew back and trem- 
blel. In an instant he was away from her, and 
the lash applied with “come along.” Up she 
came, and he ay Econ now stood fast, 
while he ran his over the leg, patting and 
soothing her. “She is now satisfied, you see, 
that she is not to be hurt when I touch her.” 
He then went from leg to leg, till she stood perfect- 
ly quiet while he handled them. He then slight- 
ly tapped the inside of the foreleg, and said, “foot, 
foot.” She raised it on the toe; he took hold of 
it gently, but firmly, raised it from the ground, and 
patted her, then stopped a few moments, and re- 
peated it till when he tapped it she raised the foot 
off the ground fur him. This he did repeat- 
edly to every foot. “She now understands,” 
said he, “that when I slightly tap her leg, and 
say ‘foot, | want her to give itto me, and she 
will do it, for if she does not, she will know the 
consequence. I will be off yonder, and the lash 
will take my place; I’m the most agreeable of the 
two. Horses taught this will never kick you; 
they are not only afraid, but from the association 
of ideas, take pleasure in your touch; it is the sign 
of peace. I will now put her confidence in me to 
the severest test.” He raised the whip, laid it on 
her back, rubbed her with it; she trembled like a 
leaf till she stood nearer to him, as if for protec- 
tion, He patted her; shook the whip over her, 
then increased its motion parallel to her back till 
it whizzed in the air, without ever touching her; 
loader and louder it sounded, till he began to 
crack it over her; once only did she retire, and 
back again instantly, for the moment she was off 
she felt the lash. After this lie suddenly receded, 
raised the whip, and said, “come along.” Up 
she came ; then he cracked it over her very often, 
and she never moved from him. 

“You see now, gentlemen, that the cracking the 
whip is also a sign of peace. She will come to 
itif you do not deceive her. My horse comes to 
it if he sees me, although a quarter of a mile off. 
Suppose your horse is afraid of an umbrella, or 
any thing else: take it into the stable, make him 
follow you with it on your arm; then touch him, 
then hold it over his head, then on his back, and 
then take him into alot so small that he cannot 
escape you, and make him follow there, in like 
manner. He will soon cease to fear any thing 
when you thns prove to him that it will not hurt 
him; or if he is afraid, the great fear of distance and 
the lash will cast out the least fear of any thing 
in contact with you. Break your colts and fillies 
in accordance with these principles, applied by 
common sense, and they will play no tricks. 
Give your colt a first lesson; at the next, make 
him come up, lay the bridle on his head; when 
used to it, put iton, make him follow with the 
bridle on, without holding it, then lead him. Han- 
dle his legs, and feel.as you have seen done to 
day. ‘Teach him also to bear the crack of the 
whip near him, and over his back. These sev- 
eral teachings should occupy fifteen or twenty 
minutes, twice a dav, for three or four days, then 
you may bring your blanket and circingle to him; 
go on as with the umbrella. When he is used to 
them, girt the blanket on; make him follow with 
it on; do this several times; after that, bring in 
your saddle, use him to it in the same manner. 
Put it on, and make him follow ; afier he is used 
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to it, lay over it along narrow bag, with thirty 
pounds in each end,and let him follow with these on 
in the stable, and in the lot, with the bridle drawn 
as tight as when in the hands of arider. Repeat 
this several times, and you may put up your boy 
in the stable; still let him follow you; then in 


> the hot, several times. After a day or two you 


may increase your distance from him, towards 
the centre of the circle in which he walks. He 
will soon walk around the lot, obeying the bridle 
of the boy. You may now bring iv another gentle 
horse, with a rider on, to walk with him, put 
before him at first. Afiera few walks thus in 
dhe Jot, you may take them out, and with ordin- 
ary care, your colt is broken and gentle, without 
having injured himself or his rider. ‘To teach 
him to lie down is quite easy after the foot les- 
son, Teke a fore foot from the ground, hold it 
firmly, tap the other fore leg, and ask for it. He 
will necessarly come on his knees. Perhaps he 
will bounce up, alarmed at his new position. 
But you must have patience to teach a horse 
what you want him to do., Begin again ; bring 
him in the same manner as at first on his knees, 
till he will remain quiet in that attitude, permit- 
ting you to walk round him without aitempting 


| torise. Dothistill he is used to it; then, when 


he is on his knees, go to a hind foot, and make 
him give that to you. When in that position, 
ask for the other hind foot; and down he come- 
on his side. Perhaps (if he is a timid animal) 
he will be alarmed at his new position, and rise 
up instantly ; but take care to pet him as he goes 
down,and while he is on the ground; but as he rises, 
and is firmly on his fret, you must retire, and 
give him a slight admonition with the lash, that 
he is doing wrong to get up so soon. Go again 
and again through the same routine, he will soon 
understand what you wart him to do.—And a 
horse targht thus, will do for you any thing that 
he can do when he understands you ; and, gen- 
tlemen, he is not slow of understanding. The 
horse is naturally a very ubserving, sagacious, 
and sensible animal, docile and obedient, when 
once thoroughly convinced of the superior pow- 
ers of man. And his intellectual powers, if |] 
may say so without offence, are like those of 
man, much improved by proper exercise or edu- 
cation, with this remarkable difference : 


‘A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opivion still.’ 


Not so with the horse. He never is of the same 
opinion after argumentum ad equum has once 
convinced him. The lesson of punishment at a 
distance from you. and teaching that near you 
is the place of safety and peace, with the conse- 
quent following you in the stable andout of it, 
is the first step always, and the key of the whole 
system. This first lesson must be more effectual, 
by perseverance and courage. I say courage, 
for some horses fight bravely in the first lesson ; 
never afterwards, if subdued. If they merely 
kick and back towards you, the size of the room 
wpnables you, by keeping your cye constantly on 
“them, and sideling round, to avoid their heels 
7&8 you apply the lash. The horse will soon be 
tired of presenting his hind legs to you. But if 
the horse be a strong, high-spirited stallion, of 
me who, badly managed by a timid groom, 
his own way, when he turns his head to- 








wards you then comes the tug of war. In such 
conse qroslonen, 1 make myself a little-ugly and 
outlandish in my appearence before I enter his 
presence chamber; and I do enter in a very bold, 
dashing style, (for lorses are very subject to panic 
from sudden unusual appearances.) Before he 
recovers his self-possession, and can wonder at 
my audacious impudence, J fall aboard of him 
like five and forty wild cats, and before he is euf- 
ficiently self-pussessed to front you, he is inspir- 
ed with some considerable respect for bis new 
customer’s courege and prowess.—But afler a 
while, he begins to think the joke is carrying too 
far. He turns and gives you a look, which plain- 
ly says, ‘Who the devil are you?’ | am sorry to 
make the noble horse swear on even so provok- 
ing an occasion; but J assure you he is not so 
much addicted to it as jackasses, and some other 
inferior animals, and he may at least plead the 
excuse of—*evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’ for this bad habit. Now he surveys 
you, notwithstanding the sharp lash incessantly 
applied to the hind legs, fixes his gaze on you, 
lays his ears close to his head, draws back his 
lips, disclosing his teeth, upens his mouth, raises 
his fore feet, and dashes right at you.—Woe to 
the timid braggart, who, wth wandering eye or 
daunted breast, is not ready with hand and heart, 
and heels, and eyes for this crisis. Perhaps his 
time is come! 

‘Poor Johnny Raw, what madness, could impel 

So rum a flat to face so prime a swell.’ 

Let none such presume to exercise the art of 
mastering even, much less the noble science of 
subduing the horse. But the fearless and prac- 
tised Horse teacher is ready for the encounter. 
His eye was fixed upon him, he foresaw the com- 
ing storm, and as the open mouthed and high- 
raised hoof of the indignant and enraged animal 
approach, he seems to meet them: 

“Cut when the shadow’s o'er his brow he slips aside, 

So nimbly slips, that the vain robber past 

Through empty air, and he so high, so vast,” 

Who dea't the stroke come thundering to the ground; 

Nor rest, nor pause, nor breathing time is given, 

But rapid as the rattling hail from heaven, 

Beats on the house-top, showers of “horseman’s shot” 

Around the “Stallion’s legs fly peppering hot.” 

From this to the finish is all “‘tweedle dee, 

You now have my secret; soband me my fee.” 

We did hand Jonathan his fee, and I have no 
reason to repent it, for | believe that this meth- 
od has more than once saved my life, although 
fam no Jack Mytton to throw myself under a 
horse’s heels, ur ride full tilt over a rabbit war- 


ren. 
JOHN LEWIS, 
Late of Spottsyvania Co., Virginia. 


BEET SUGAR ABROAD. 


“ We learn from Ulm,” says the Carlsrhue Ga- 
zette, “that the manufacture of sugar from beet 
root is extending rapidly in that country. A dis- 
covery has just been made which will add great 
importance to this branch of commerce. It has 
been ascertained that paper may he made from the 
residuum of the root after the juice has been ex- 
tracted. Experiments have been tried with such 
success, that we may confidently declare that beet 
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count of the progress « eture of beet- 
sugar in Russie. Jn epapak 
governments, the richest, c ; 
terprising of the empire, these establishme 


nents ha' 
during the last five years, increased at the rate 


have induced their tenants, by offering premiums, 
to substitute the cultivation of the beetroot for 
that ofhemp. In Southern Russia they are more 
backward in this respect. A Polish nobleman, 
now a refugee in Paris, endeavored about ten 
years ago to naturalize the manu of beet 
root sugar on his estate in Podolia; but the in- 
fant establishment shared the fate of its founder, 


factory was ruined. An impression, however, 
was made by the example: and now, from the 
Danube tu the Don, nothing is talked of but the 


ing planters of beet-root and manufacturers of su- 


gar ; so that, where eighteen months ago, 100ibs. 


were produced, it is expected that the quantity 
made during the present year will amount to 100,- 
000 Ibs. An expectation. is said to be entertain- 
ed, that in ten or fifteen years at the utmost, Rus- 
sia will produce sugar enough, not only for her 
own consumption, but for the supply of Turkey in 
Europe. 


The Wheat Crop.—As far as we understand, 
the prospects in Virginia for wheat are unfavorable, 
Itis however improving—and in some portions of 
the State, if the weather be propitious, the crop 
may turn out to be a fair one. The Alexandria 
Gazette states, that in one of the best regions of 
Virginia for growing wheat, one farmer had 
ploughed up 50 acres, and would do the same by 
40 acres more, with the view of seeding oats and 
planting corn—and that the same course would 
be generally pursued in that neighborhood—but 
in Loudoun, the prospect for wheat, in one neigh- 
borhood, was not so bad ae represented. 

The Williamsport (Md.) Banner reports very 
unfavorably of the wheat in that vicinity—and 
also in the neighboring county of Berkeley, in 
Virginia—especially that portion of it which is 
contiguous to the Potomac, ‘The Hanover (Pa.) 
Herald, on the other hand, states that the crop 
may be a feir one. 

In Buckingham county, we understand, that 
the prospect is tolerably promising—and on the 
whole, we hope, it is notso generally gloomy 
through the State, as was represented some weeks 
since. The winter has retarded the vegetation of 
the wheat—and unless it be ascertained, that the 
roots are killed, we should think it best for the 
farmer to have a little patience with his fields, be- 
fore he ploughs them up. 
The small lots of Italian 
were sown in February and 
time in this part of Virginia, at present look 
We hope the experiment will be fully tried, 
the results fairly pba 
af few of our Pad) a on about 

many-eared we W 
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40 perannum. A number of the. land-owners - 


whose property was confiseated, and the manu-. 


numbers of wealthy land-owners who are becom- - 
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an LIME-SPREADER. 
* 9. g. EASTMAN, Pairt-srnzer, 
‘Has now finished several of the above machines. The 


‘THE FARMER AND GARDENER,” 


BALTIMORE, PROVISION MARKET. | 





; PEA. 
barrel. 


FROM.) TO. 
13 | —’ 
18 
12 
do 
9 
31 
28 

7 00 

50 00 





APPLES, -cccceccccccscccveseseaces 
Bacow, hams,new, Balt. cured-... 

Shoulders, ---- edOee covece 
Middii 


cocceedQeecesees 
Assor 
Burrer, 


ER, COCO eHee eae eeeeteeeeee 
Caves, three to six weeks old... 
Cows, new milch, ---+++++++++ 
Conw Manat, for family use,....... 
Cuor Rrz, 
EGGt jcc vccccccvegeccscvccccscesese 


Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, 
No. 2 


Herrin salted, No. ¥,...... 
1, Nel, q} « 
o. 3, “ 

Cod, salted,..ccccccsseesees cwt. —_— 
LARD, «++++- eeereeeereeee pound. 114 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 
U. 8, Bank, eS 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do 
Other Branches,.....**+.do 
MARYLAND. 

Banks in Baltimore,..---par 
Hagerstown,.- «sss++eee+ 98 
Frederick; «.+0+sseeeeee++dO 
Westminster, ....+-++++++d0 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, de 
Do. payable at Easton,... ? 
Salisbury,..--- 1 per ct. dis. 
Cumber ONG,-crcerecccees 2 
Pememecetesoseoosoetn 
DISTRICT. 
Washington, 
Georgetown, > Banks, 3. 
Alexandria, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,...++.-++++-+4a 
Chambersburg,...++++-+++ 1 
Gett sburg cocccccecccoeeGO 
Pitts WIZ, oeeceesceeeesdBdh |Maine, 
Vork,..+e000 sscsessseese 2) Rhode Island,,,... 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2) North Carolina, 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4| South Carolina, 

0. [over 5] $a9| Georgia.......-..- ° 
Michigan Banks, 10} New Orléans......... 
Canadian do....++.+++.10\) 
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1 81 
2 12 
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VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virgin.2a24 
Bank of Virginia,...... do 
Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Petorsburg,.-+++++.+0+ e+edO 
Norfolk,. Ccccccecee®*eeeeGO 
Winchester,.....++00.0+14a2 
Lynchburg, ..... ooo add 
Danville, do 
Bank of the Valley,.. 2 
Branch at Romney,. .. 2a24 

Do. Charlestown, 2 

Do. Leesburg, 1 
Wheeling Banks,.... 3a3 
Ohio Banks, generally 5a 
New Jersey Banks gen. 
New York City,.......4a 
New York State,.... 
Massachusetts, 
\Connecticut, 
New Hampshire,.... 
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A FARM FOR SALE. 


THE subecriber has for sale a farm situate in Prince 
Sones County, Md. It contains 150 acres of good land, 
one-third of which is or heavily timbered. A large 

oportion of the cleared land is in meadow, well set in 
Timothy, the balance is all inclover, with the exception 
of 10 acres seeded in oats, clover and timothy. The en- 
closures are good. ‘The improvements, a small dwel 
ling, an excellent New Barn. The soil is adapted to the 
oe of all kinds of grass and grain, and is as suscepti- 

le of permanent improvement as any land in the coun- 
ty. Itis remarkably healthy and hardsomely situated. 
Should the person desirous of purchasing, wieh more 
land, the owner would have no objection to increase the 
esd of wood or cleared land. The Baltimore and 
ashington rail roac passes through the farm, it being 
situate within half a mile of the depot at Beltsville ; thus 
offering great facilities of transportation, and the choice 
of two markets, advantages not often enjoyed. A crep- 
rt of 1 and 2 years will be given on two-thirds the a- 
mount of ps money ; CAsH will be required for the 
other third; but should an eligible purchaser be obtained, 
anyones rege accatgel sar on greene ma 
objec owner, an estate adjoining, 

to secure an enterprising agricultural neigbbor. 

Applications post paid to be addressed to 








EDWARD P. ROBERTS 


DURHAMS AND DURHAM GRADES, 


I ment salea eo Durham bull, 5 

proceedi rom finest of the improved 

Sekens: a two m4 eld do. 15-16ths blood, the AL: 

Lor being Devow and coming from Flora, that Queen of 

cows, raised by the Hon. les A. Barnitz, which, 
when fresh, gives 20 pounds of butter a week. 

ALSO 8 half-bred milch cows, mostly springing at this 
time: these are by Col. Powell’s improved Durham ball 
Monk, out of capital Pennsylvania cows, and warranted 
to give from 16 to 20 quarts of milk a day when fresh. 

All applications must be post paid. Address 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
‘Baltimore, Md. 


HORSES, GEARS; &c. 


At Auction, on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 5, 
ae = o'clock, 1 will sell at ho Canton Bsa at 

iel Mooney’s House, o ite Kendall's Race Course, 
viz: 30 meng warranted cond 30 carts. 

The whole of which are so well adapted for all the 
purposes required for use—that any further description 
may not be conceived necessary. The Carts and Harness 
were all purchased within the last twelve months, and the 
Harness is made in the very first style. 

The Steam Boat Canton runs to the above place on 
each afternoon, and will give all an easy and cheap op 
portunity to attend. Some of the Horses are blood, one 
parricularly. A full blood young Colt. Mr. Kendall 
has the pedigree. 

The sale will be positive, as the proprietor is about 
changing his business. Every animal will be warranted 
—and may bechad at private sale by applying to 

DANIEL MOONEY, 


H. W. BOOL, Jr. Auct. 


FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, 
Pratt street near Hanover street. 

The subscriber is the Original Inventor, Patentee, 
and Sole-Pruprietor of the Cylindrical straw Cutter, so 
favorably known to the public; he challenges its equl for 
chaffing long forage of any and every kind, it is simp 
durable, cuts with great facility, and is perfectly adap 
to power. There are four sizes of them, from 11 to 20 
inches broad, although they may all be worked by manual 
labor, yet the two largest are best calculated for Power 
Machines ; price from $30 to 95. 

He keeps on hand a great variety of PLOUGHS and 
almost every other useful implement for agricuture, the 
most prominent of which are Patent Lime Spreading 
Carts, do Threshing Machines, do Wheat Fans,‘ Corn 
Shellers, Cultivators, superior Pennsylvania made Grain 
Cradles, &c also trucks for use of Merchants. Has at- 
tached to his Improvements an extensive Iron Foundry 
in daily operation, and can furnish almost any kind of 
Iron Casting at short notice. Also tilt hammer, Lathes, 
&c. running by Steam Power, which afford him great 
facilities for Manufacturing Machinery, Screw Bolts and 
the like. 

He has a large Stock of raw Materials on hand of the 
best ‘quality, his workmen are men of experience the most 
of whom have been several years inrhis employ and he iss 
practical machinist himself. Under these'circumstances, he 
confidently solicits the public patronage, pledging him- 
self to use every exertion to render entire satisfaction to 
his patrons. He keeps constantly on hand Ploughs and 
Mechine Castings for sale by the single piece, or to ver 
ders by the ton, to whom a liberal discount will be made 
on Ploughs and Straw Cutters, when taken by the 
quantity. He likewise deals in Grass and Seed 
Grain, has in store superior Orchard Grass and Herds 
Grass Seed. J. 8. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Also on hand superior GARDEN SEED, grown 
and warranted by Mr. D. Landreth of Philadelphia, of 
retail only. Wholesale orders will be received and for- 
warded On to Philadelphia, by the subscriber for execu 
tion. ap4 J. 8 E.. 
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